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. to His precious truth.” And soon after thus/his glory, and tasted his precious truth. How 
, Subscriptions and Payments received by charged those around her, “Oh! do not you|pure is God’s everlasting truth ? Nothing so 
i JOHN 8. STOKES stand out, it will cost you dear, if ever you/pure; and they who indeed receive it, are 
e wree 7 find mercy.” Ah! what significance in that}made pure by it. Praised be the Lord who 

aT No. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP sTAIRS. | word “if!” May none presume upon a mercy |hath made me partaker of it, and placed me 

: pEILaDateut. unauthorized, or trust to any more “con-jamong his people. Oh! blessed God, who hath 

, venient season,” that leaves out alike the fear-|given me cause to sing aloud of thy praise.’ 
e ~ : ‘ : a 4 . ‘ 7 

to For “The Friena.” |/Ul uncertainty of this mortal life, with, like- Many precious words she spoke to several 

ii Mary Harris wise, the strivings of the Redeemer’s Spirit, persons who came to visit her, to their several 

. over which we have no control; and that fails|conditions, showing to some, who lived in 

i In the memoir handed down to us of Mary/to recognize the solemaly preceptive lan-|pleasure, her hands, saying, ‘See here, the 

7 Harris, there are some stirring records of es-|guage: ‘Behold now is the accepted time ;| Lord hath made these bones bare for my re- 

pecial application and instruction to our dear |behold now is the day of salvation.” bellion ; because [ would not sabmit to his 

young Friends to whom this may come. It} The memoir, as selected from, is as fol-|precious truth. He hath brought me to the 

ok appears that she was a young and beantifal |loweth: dust, and I must lay down this body as a 

xt maiden, and had a love early raised in her to} ‘ Mary Harris, of London, a maid, young|sacrifice. Oh! do not you stand out, it will 

the blessed Truth; yet notwithstanding this|and beautiful, went often with her relations|cost you dear, if ever you find mercy.’ Then 

"ae she so settled down under a mere profession |to the meetings of the people called Quakers, |she would sing praises to the Lord, and ex- 

thereof, as still to live in the customs and |and had a love raised in her to the blessed|horted all speedily to embrace truth, and 

fashions of a world, which the apostle John |trath, and to them who held it in a pure con-| warned others professing truth, from follow- 

has declared, ‘lieth in wickedness.” Another |science; yet still lived in the customs and|ing the fashions of the world, crying to the 

or, testimony on this point from the dear Saviour |fashions of this evil world. But the same|Lord to wash*her thoroughly. Some would 

himselfis no less cogent: “ No man can serve |love of God that had begotten tenderness in|say to her, ‘It may be thou mayest recover.’ 

two masters; * * ye cannot serve God and |her heart, and love to truth, followed her, and |‘ No, no,’ she replied, ‘I must lay down this 

da. mammon,” or the world. would not suffer her to sit down in the world|body for my rebellion. In my vain life, if 

Oh! that our beloved young Friends could| without trouble. The Lord visited her with|any had said I should recover, it would for a 

see the emptiness, the unsatisfying nature,| great weakness, so that she grew ill, and felljlittle time seem to refresh me; and if they 

the vanity and vexation, the remorse and an-|into a consumption for about three years; and|had said surely I coald not live long, it would 

guish of spirit ever attendant, sooner or later, |being often visited by Josiah Coale, and put|jcast me down; but now I long for death. I 

ted upon indulgence in “the lust of the flesh, the jin mind to consider, whether the hand of the| must lay down this body; for,’ said she, ‘when 

uty lust of the eye, and the pride of life which are | Lord was not upon her for her unfaithfulness|I received God’s everlasting truth, I received 

the not of the Father but of the world!” How/and disobedience, she did consider the matter,|the sentence of death :’ and this she was posi- 

many, we are persuaded, have been kept back}and the Lord sent it home upon her beart,|tive in all along. 

from following the wooings and leadings of|and she cried to him for mercy; and applied} More sensible expressions she uttered, which 

the Lord's holy, preserving Spirit, and from|her heart to the Lord, and his faithful mes-|I omit for brevity. About half an hour be- 

that “ Peace” with Him “which passeth all|sengers, saying, ‘I have hardened my heart|fore ber departure, she was taken with a 

understanding,” from aiso the “ hundred fold” |at many precious meetings, when the Lord|great trembling, and seemed to be somewhat 

7 promised in this life, by these tempting baits|/hath smitten me; and I have seen plainly,|troubled ; when one near her said, ‘‘ What is 

hia. and fuding pleasures of our cruel enemy who|that the Lord would have gathered me ; but [|the matter? art thou in any doubt concern- 

RTE seeks to captivate us by such allaring, sin-|said in my heart, if I receive this, if I give up|ing the truth of which thou art made par- 

he pleasing idols; and in any and every way he|to this, I must be a Quaker, and I cannot be|taker?’ She replied, ‘No, no; that is God’s 
oof can, to lead to bewilder and dazzle to blind. |a Quaker. Then would I take my heart from|pure everlasting truth, which the people of 
How interesting is the relation given of|attending upon the ministration of trath, and|God, called Quakers, are made partakers of, 

— M. H., that though she for a time withstood|then my heart became more hard. What |and for which they suffer; that is everlasting, 

“00, the visitations of a Saviour’s love, and hard-|shall I do,’ said she, ‘that now I may receive |that is the true spirit, and their God is my 

n the ened her heart against His reproofs, yet being|the faithful sayings of the servants of the |God; and although I see it not now as I have 

ford brought low by the chastening hand, and/Lord? Oh! that my heart were open; but/seen it, yet I bring in my testimony, that is 

early disease settling upon her, she became as alit is shut and hard: when shall [ find mercy |the trath that shall abide forever ; that is pure, 

a brand plucked from the burning, even to the|in this state ?’ and nothing that is defiled shall be sheltered 

“that experience of the little child’s state, which is} She remained so for some time, and grew |under it. That is the trath which enlight- 

8 de- so acceptable and precious to Him who has| weaker and weaker in body ; and on the first |eneth every man coming into the world: the 

sitive said, “ Suffer little children to come unto me|day she took her bed she was much under the /little seed in me is become great, great, great! 

> had and forbid them not, for of such is the king-|righteous judgments of the Lord, and felt his| Blessed be God who hath placed me among 

7 dom of God.” And, “ Except ye be converted| word in her heart as fire. But the Lord in judg-|his people, and I possess what they possess ; 

vorld, and become as little children, ye shall in no| ment remembered mercy, and having brought |and when the faithful die as I die, my portion 
dear wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” her very low, he showed her the child’s state,| will be their portion; and my cup is full, it 

‘ And She was a living monument of mercy. The|which she with great delight desired; andin-|runs over and over.’ Then she breathed a 

1 the Lord rent the veil which is ever upon the|}deed she became as a little child, fit for the|little thicker for about the space of a quarter 

te heart until it shall turn to Him, and drew her| kingdom of heaven. Then did the Lord rend of an hour; and so without groan or sigh, or 

‘od.” into nearer conformity with His blessed will;'the veil, and showed her his glory, and the 





the least motion, she shut her eyes and slept. 
whereby also we “are changed into the same|preciousness of his pure truth, and the light|Glory to God for ever. 


image from glory to glory, even as by the|shined out of darkness, and in itshe saw light,| She died in the year 1668.” 




























































For “The Friend.” 
Physical Features of Iceland. 

Dr. Kneeland thus describes some of the 
characteristics of this remarkable island :— 
“ According to Paijkull, a Swedish geologist 
who has travelled extensively in Iceland with- 
in the last ten years, the form of the country, 
as it now exists, its rent and uneven surface, 
are due to the action of glaciers. 
rocks show numerous marks of glacial action; 
where a deep valley or fiord is seen, there was 
once a continuous layer of rock, afterward 
carried away by the ice; lava, which once) 
must have moved in horizontal strata of uni- 
form thickness, now appears in hills and un- 
dulations, often overlaid by a thick soil; the 
erosion of the glacier has done this, and very 
extensively. 

The rocky fissures, or fiords, which extend 
from the rocky coast far into the interior. are 
characteristic of Icelandic, as well as of Nor- 
wegian scenery. Originating perhaps in the 
fissures of the primary upheaval, extending 
far beneath the water, they have since been 
greatly modified by the action of glaciers, the 
sea, the rains and the frosts; they are very 
narrow in proportion to their length, and re- 
semble rivers with high perpendicular rocky 
walls. Bare of vegetation, lifeless and still, 
except from the roar of the wind, the torrent 
and the sea, they are inexpressibly grand and 
gloomy. 
when viewed from the ocean, are 
dwelling-places of the Iecelander ; 
an inexhaustible supply of fish, a plenty of| 
drift wood for domestic uses; an occasional 
stranded whale, and a comparatively quiet/|f 
harbor; the lateral valleys, also the effect of| 
erosion ‘by ice, are apt to be fertile, commnu- 
nicating with grassy meadows well suited for 
his cattle. In the neighborhood of these 
fiords, therefore, we find the thickest settled 
portions of the country. It was from one of 
these fiords, the Breida on the western coast, 
about one hundred miles north of the capital 
that Erik the Red sailed in 984, for the dis- 
covery of Greenland. 

This structure of the coast, extending as it 
does far into the interior, facilitates commu- 
nication by water, but renders travelling by 
land difficult and often dangerous ; the steep. 
ness of the ascent and descent; the sudden 
transition from the heat of the valley to the 
snow, rain, and wind of the heights; the pas- 
sage of the narrow bridle. paths. along the al- 
most perpendicalar sides of precipices whose 
bases are washed by the sea hundreds of feet 
below, unite to make travelling outside of the 
capital, without a guide, rather a perilous un- 
dertaking.” 

Between the two snowy chains which tra- 
verse the country from south-west to north- 
east, lies the ‘“‘desert of Iceland.” It is a 
lonely and desolate region, torn by earth- 
quakes, overwhelmed by lava streams, as far 
as known consisting mainly of tracts of vol- 
canic sand, destitute of water, and without 
vegetation. 

“This desert, an elevated plateau, extend- 
ing across the island, and about one hundred 
miles from south to north, is rarely visited by 
travellers. and by the natives only in the sum- 
mer, when the women form their tent villages 
on its borders, while they gather the Iceland 
moss. There must, however, be fertile dis- 
tricts in it, and the reports well authenticated 


the favorite 


of herds of reindeer issuing from it, and of|}mountains, which are freer from snow than 


wild-looking men having horses shod with 


The basaitic | 


{not navigable for any great continuous ex- 


inone, and very few boats, so that difficulty 
Yet these rocky wastes, so desolate | 


here he finds | 
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horn, prove that it is not entirely unsuited 
for human habitation. 

Reindeer were introduced from Norway 
about 1770; there are considerable herds of 
the animal, especially i in the mountain deserts 
of the northeast ; they feed upon the moss, and 
are pursued with difficulty as there is no food 
for horses in their haunts; they are hunted 
for their flesh, skin and horns; they are not 
domesticated, as the country is too rough for 
their use in sledges. Yet with all its dreari- 
ness and cold, and barrenness and poverty, 
and isolation, the people are extremely fond 
of their country, and say that ‘ Iceland is the 
fairest land that the san shines upon.’ Of 
them it may be said with Goldsmith: 

‘ The shudd’ring tenant of the frigid zone 

Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own ; 

Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease.’ 
Running up from these fiords are numerous 
rivers, generally short, furious, and cold, the 
result of the melting of the glaciers; none 
more than one hundred miles ‘long, they are 


tent, and oppose formidable barriers to the 
itraveller in whatever direction he may go;| 
twenty to thirty of these, with their tribu- 
taries, he will find in the course of the day, 
shallow, cold, and clear; bridges there are 


and danger, both to horse and rider, attend 
their crossing, whether by fording or swim- 
ming; we encountered none reaching above 
the horse’s belly. From the broken nature 





,| which it flows. 


of the country, they form several fine water-| 
falls, one of the prettiest of which is made by 
ithe river Oxera falling over the precipices in 
the crater-like depressions at Thingvalla, 
where the principal ceremonies of the mil- 
lennial celebration took place. This fall is| 
about eighty feet high, and visible for many 
miles, its snowy whiteness being remarkably 
contrasted against the black lava rocks over 
* * * Another beautiful 
full is the Skogafoss, two hundred feet high, | 
on the south coast, about eighty miles from 
the capital. 

The lakes of Iceland, from the broken na- 
ture of the country, are few; all are situated | 
in the midst of the most desolate scenery, and | 
their sides and bottoms are rough with the | 
lava blocks from the surrounding volcanoes, 
The largest is Thingvalla lake, along which | 
we journeyed for many hours, and near which | 
was formerly held the meetings of the Alth- 
ing during the independent age of the island. 
This lake is clear, cold, very deep, abounding) 
jin fish, and visited by innumerable water. 
\fowl ; it is about twelve miles long and fiv 
wide, receives the river Oxera, and it is said, 
communicates with the sea. It is situated in 
a magnificent basin in the lava rocks, and the 
contrast between the black ruggedness of the 
rim and the clear green waters of its expanse, 
with the great many-hued hills in the distance 
casting their shadows, and the fleecy clouds 
mirrored in its surface, make a scene of singu- 
lar weird-like beauty.” 

Dr. Kneeland observes that the northern 





coast of Iceland, which he and his party could 
not reach on account of the ice in the north- 
west, though a little colder, is really the most 
desirable part of the island for human resi- 
dence. The soil is deeper, the vegetation 
more luxuriant and reaching farther up the 





in tho south and west of the island. The 


fiords are also, it is stated, more accessible 
and better stocked with fish. Husavik is de. 
scribed as a considerable trading town, and 
where Gardar landed, and passed a winter in 
864, ten years before the permanent settle. 
ment on the west coast, whose thousandth 
anniversary was celebrated in 1874. 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 
A Twofold Danger. 

About a year before George Fox's decease, 
he speaks of having a concern upon his spirit 
with respect to a twofold danger that attended 
some who professed the trath. 

**One,” he says, “ was of young people’s 
running into the fashions of the world; and 
the other was of old people’s going into the 
earth,” under the pressure of which exercise 
he wrote an epistle, which he addressed 
‘To all that profess the trath of God. 

“ My desires,” he says, “ are, that you walk 
humbly in it: for when the Lord called me 
forth, he let me see that young people grew 
up together in vanity, and the fashions of the 
world, and old people went downwards into 
the earth, raking it together. And now, 
Friends, I see too many young people that 
profess the truth, grow up into the fashions of 
the world, and too many parents indulge them. 
And amongst the elder, some are declining 
downwards, and rakingafterthe earth. There- 
fore take heed that you are not making your 
graves while you are alive outwardly, and 
‘loading yourselves with thick clay.’ (Hab. 


\ii. 6.) For, if you have not power over the 


earthly spirit, and that which leadeth into a 
vain mind, and the fashions of the world, and 
into the earth; though you have often had 
jthe rain fall upon your fields, you will but 
bring forth thistles, briers, and thorns, which 
are for the fire,” &c. 


Correcting Faults. 

In the education of youth, it is not the 
wisest plan ee to bring faults to light, 
discussing and reprehending them. They 
will be far more easily checked by cherishing 
the antagonistic virtues. If habits of trath- 
fulness, integrity, purity and industry are care- 
fully cultivated by the parent, there will be 
but little need of holding up for reprehension 
sins like lying, theft ‘and profanity. The 
mind soon learns to tolerate what it dwells 
‘upon, and vice often presented, even for con- 
demnation, grows at length familiar, and 
loses its most revolting features. Certainly, 
‘offences must be dealt with, and by no means 
ignored or slarred over. When they occur 
their true character and effects must be dis- 


e|closed without either extenuation or exaggera- 


tion, and the offender led to see that he has 
forfeited the respect and regard of the inno- 
cent and virtuous. But such experiences, 
though not to be shunned when they come, 


\cannot be relied upon as the chief antidote to 


wrong-doing. The daily cultivation of posi- 
tive good is the very best means of averting 
evil. 

Not only in the family and school, but in 
all the other scenes of life, does this truth 
hold good. To cultivate habits of industry 
and independence will do far more towards 
reforming the idle and improvident than to 
heap censure upon them, however much it 
may be merited. To instil a sense of justice 
and integrity, is a much greater safeguard 
against dishonesty than the firmest locks and 
bars. To inspire the heart with ambition for 
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worthy objects, and to infuse the desire for|tion, or fully admit it to ourselves, that our 
self-improvement, are better correctives of|lot is peculiarly hard. 
debasing amusements and vicious company] As time rolls on; and advancing years, and 
than all the homilies that could be pronounced|the wisdom gained by experience increase 
against them. The earnest promulgation of|our capacity for calm and thoughtful judg- 
one solid truth is worth more than the violent|ment ; we are sometimes led to look back over 
denunciation of twenty errors. Theemployer|the path we have travelled, and to trace the 
who, instead of finding fault, scolding, and|footsteps by which we have reached the point 
awakening in those who serve him feelings|}where we now stand. The difficulties we 
of resentment and ill-temper, encourages and|have encountered, when thus viewed, shrink 
stimulates them by kind notice and liberal|into comparative littleness. As our thoughts 
praise when merited, is training them to habits |turn to the boundless realms of eternity, all 
of fidelity and industry that no stern rebukes|else seems of little importance, except as it 
and harsh severity could ever induce. There|has a bearing on our progress towards that 
isa cheerfulness attending this positive method | blissful state, where “the weary are at rest.” 
of doing good that is specially attractive and| Then be not dismayed, thou who art sin- 
winning. Fear, rebuke affd condemnation |cerely desirous to walk in the footsteps of the 
are depressing in their influence, while hope, | flock of Christ’s companions, at any difficulty 
encouragement and sympathy excite the facal-|or trial that may be met. If thou faithfully 
ties to renewed exertion, and animate the|journey on in the road towards Zion, the time 
heart to noble endeavors. It is true that it| willcome; when, looking back, all these things 
requires patience, watchfulness, self-control,| will seem to thee as light as vanity compared 
forethought, and, above all, faith in haman| with the eternal weight of glory which awaits 
nature. It is far easier to censure the wrong| thee. 
than to cultivate the right. To do the latter : : 
needs a hopeful, earnest, cheerful spirit, not} Harmonic Telegraphy.—The following ac- 
easily depressed or daunted, and able to infuse |count of the principles on which this remark- 
its own nature into the hearts of others. It|able improvement in transmitting telegraphic 
needs a charity that makes allowance for|messages is based is taken from the Milwaukee 
faults and shortcomings, an untiring energy | Sentinel. . Le 
that will never yield to despair, a love that} To assist in comprehending what this prin- 
shall melt all coldness. The results will more|¢iple is, it may be well to state a few funda- 
than reward the truly benevolent heart in the| mental truths of the science of sound. Soand 
real good accomplished. The impetus thus|consists of certain waves which are passed 
given to moral energy will never spend itself; |#long in the air, and which are called “aerial 
the fire of worthy ambition thus aroused and|Vibrations.” The rate of vibration establishes 
quickened will never be extinguished; the|the character of the sound, or Its “ pitch.” 
positive virtue thus established will never be|Suppose a steel rod to be set in motion at the 
overthrown.—Philada. Ledger. rate, say, of 175 vibrations to the second. It 
will give forth a low, bass tone. Increase the 
rate steadily, and the sound will go up the 
Climbing the Mountain. scale from one note to another. Every object 
In company with a friend, I had been climb-|has its key-note. If the reader will wet his 
ing the steep roads, and winding among the | finger and then rub it along the edge of a 
ravines of the mountains which border the|tumbler, the glass will give out a certain musi- 
great plains of the West, and gradually in-|cal note. Let him then take a flute and play 
crease in height till they culminate in the| the scale. When he sounds the other notes, 
snowy range of the Rocky Mountains, some|the glass will be dumb, but when he sounds 
of whose peaks are over 14,000 feet above the|the particular note which the glass emitted, 
ocean level. Our pedestrian excursion had|supposing the sound to be loud enough, the 
forcibly impressed us with asense of the exer-|glass will respond with the same note. So 
tion necessary to reach any considerable ele-|every object has a note to which it is faithful, 
vation. We had gone about eight miles, and| rejecting all others, and responding to it alone. 
risen perhaps 2000 feet; oe we came to a} This os is —— of Gray's system of har- 
oint commanding a widely extended view of| monic telegraphy. : . ‘ 
the plains, bounded only the horizon some| First as to the transmitter. A steel bar is eee peg mec bagroraen 
sixty miles distant. Between this apparently |filed down to a certain pitch, that is, to a cer- tle nant shah 06 eee tnnehhiel ae. en 
unlimited expanse and ourselves, lay the hills|tain number of vibrations per second, like 9! declared Himself ie aa ems lees a 
up which we had so laboriously struggled.|tuning fork. This is placed between two elee-| * oh seni eileen ade tai coal in 
In comparison with the grand total of the|tric magnets, like those used in ordinary tele-| athe E i. cube while we a thus 
landscape spread before us, they seemed to|graph instraments. One of these is stronger| |? t with Him that we can evannathise with 
dwindle into insignificance; and my com-|than the other. Of course the stronger mag- ee pat cmneall. -with the Seed hoe its 
panion made a passing remark to that effect.|net will attract the steel bar, and would retain amie in Anthems and below made ceasi- 
It was sufficient, however, to suggest a train {it in a stationary condition, but for a contriv- bl sll aed aula frailties aidan ee onl 
of reflection on the resemblance of our travel-|ance to prevent that result. This consists of nace aan shonndie to ue theteunh 
ling experience to that which awaits usin our|a spring on either side of the steel bar. When ean ostiahen alll baseane eal mane sabduni 
journey through life. the bar touches the coil, the spring touches a ial scvenmnies ah teal Shick in cele 
That which is immediately present to us|wire, which shuts off the current, and the at- ne nee will a culeenad: tnx anutiein sell 
necessarily claims a large share of our thoughts | traction of the coil for the bar instantly ceases. wan shen af tienen ee in whees onehet 
and efforts, and is liable to assume an undue| The bar then flies to the other magnet, where pa ane a We shell Ss ios cadena eae 
importance in oureyes. We are keenly sensi-|the process is repeated, and so it continues to nents sceantation that awaits es. and 
tive to the hardships, labors and trials we are | vibrate between the two, the rate of vibration cenedtiaed A ae ouie ananeien ina 
passing through ; and though reason may tell | being uniformly that to which it is “tuned.” a ealiaidinas i ahtee ai oe bleteed ewioun for 
us they are only the common lot of mortals,| This instrament is operated on by a small Siete aad He will deiuns an What har- 
shared in by the great bulk of the human|local battery. There is also a main battery eis emai enamel dni aan 
family ; yet this does not prevent them from |of, say, fifty cells. This battery sends a con- the a. le ain aie ae a amie i an 
greatly absorbing our attention. Indeed, we'stant current over the line to the receiving)” ~ — 7 5 
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that which is produced by a current passing 
through a circuit in the Morse system. But 
if the battery is connected with the vibrator, 
the current is cut up into pulsations of the 
steel bar, and in that form reaches the receiv- 
ing officer. For this purpose an ordinary 
Morse key is used. When the key is closed, 
the main line is connected with the vibrator, 
and the vibrations are sent over the wire. 
When the key is opened, the vibrator has no 
effect upon the current that is passing over 
the main line. The effect at the receiving 
office is this: When the key is closed, the re- 
ceiving bar vibrates at the same rate as the 
sending bar, and emits a corresponding tone. 
When the key is open the pulsations are not 
communicated, and the receiving bar is silent. 
It will be easily seen how the manipulation 
of the Morse key at the sending office can be 
made to produce the effect of dots and dashes 
at the receiving office. 

In one experiment there were eight of these 
instruments, each having its own battery, but 
all connected with one wire. Over this wire 
the vibrations of all these eight transmitters 
were sent at once in a promiscuous jumble. 
The question will immediately sugyest itself, 
how was the confusion of sounds interpreted ? 
How were the eight messages separated each 
from the others at the other end of the wire? 
The answer to this is found in the principle 
of the science of sound which was stated at 
the beginning of this article. Each of the 
bars in the transmitting instruments is tuned 
to a separate tone, or rate of vibration. So 
on each of the receiving instruments there is 
a bar tuned to correspond with one of the bars 
at the other end. Each of these bars is placed 
on a sounding box, which is also tuned to 
correspond with it, the object being to in- 
crease the sound, so as to make it intelligible 
to the receiving operator. As the jargon of 
sounds or pulsations passes over the wire, each 
receiver picks out and repeats the tone to 
which it is tuned, and is silent as to the others. 
Thus the sound is sifted- and distributed. It 
is as if eight persons were talking in a room. 
To one person standing in the middle and 
listening to all, the noise would be quite un- 
intelligible, but if each of the talkers addressed 
himself to a single listener, the latter might 
be able to understand. 
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often feel, even if we do not make the asser-! office without producing any other effect than|—Journal of William Evans. 
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going to Boulogne, and from Boulogne had 


either spring or antumn, upon ground which 


The following well-known story is a strong|found his way back to Paris.— Chambers’|has been well cleaned and plowed. Very 


example of the great intelligence which may 
be developed in a dog by careful training: 

A fashionably-dressed English gentleman 
was one day crossing one of the bridges over 
the Seine at Paris, when he felt something 
knock against his legs, and, looking down, he 
found that a small poodle-dog had rubbed 
against him, and covered his boots with mud. 
He was, of course, much annoyed, but when 
he got to the other side of the bridge, he had 
the boots cleaned at a stand for the purpose, 
and thought no more about the matter. 

Some days after this occurrence, however, 
he had occasion again to cross that bridge, 
and the same little incident occured. Think- 
ing this somewhat odd, he resolved to watch 
where the little dog went to; and, leaning 
against the side of the bridge, he followed 
with his eye the movements of his dirty little 
friend. He saw him rub against the feet of 
one gentleman after another, till he had ex- 
hausted all the mud off his once white skin, 
then rush off down the bank of the river, and 
there roll himself in the mud collected at the 
side. Having thus got a new supply of dirt, 
the little animal ran up to the bridge again, 
and proceeded to transfer it to the boots of 
the passers-by, as before. 

Having watched his movements for some 
time, the gentleman noticed that on one oc- 
casion, instead of ranning down to the river, 
he went off to the proprietor of the stand for 
cleaning boots, at the other end of the bridge, 
who received him very cordially. The truth 
then for the first time dawned on him, that 
the little animal belonged to the man who 
cleaned the boots, and was trained by him to 
perform these mischievous deeds for the pur- 
pose of bringing in custom. 

Being very fond of dogs, the Englishman 
resolved to purchase this clever little fellow, 
and bring him back to England with him. 
When, however, he went to the dog’s master, 
that person at first’ denied any connection 
with him, and only admitted the ownership 
when he was perfectly satisfied that his in 
terrogator had no connection with the police. 

For some time also he refused to part with 
the little poodle, saying that no money could 
pay him for the loss of his dog, who really 
made his living for him. Tempted, however, 
by a very high price, he at last consented to 
sell the dog, and the gentleman, a few days 
afterward, brought him over to England, 
travelling via Boulogne to Folkstone. His 
residence in England was some thirty or forty 
miles from Folkstone, and to this place he 
brought his little purchase. He had not been 
many days in his new home, however, when 
the little French poodle suddenly disappeared. 
Search was made for him every where, but to 
no effect. His new master offered a reward 
for him, but with the same result , and he had 
at last made up his mind that the little fellow 
had been either poisoned or stolen, when one 
morning, about six weeks after his mysterious 
disappearance, the gentleman received a letter 
from a friend in Paris telling him that his dog 
was back again there, and at his old trade of 
soiling boots in the interest of his former 
master. 

The little fellow, not liking the dullness of 
a country life, had resolved to return to his 
former home, and had made his way to Folk- 
stone; there, as the gentleman afterward as- 


certained, he had got on board a steamer! Laying down a rose garden may be done in' 161,124 reach their seventy-fifth year. 
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Leave God to order all thy ways, 

And hope in Him, whate’er betide ; 
Thou ’It find him in the evil days 

An all-sufficient strength and guide. 
Who trusts in God’s unchanging love, 
Builds on the rock that naught can move.’ 


Selected. 


What can these anxious cares avail— 
These never-ceasing moans and sighs ? 
What can it help us to bewail 
Each painful moment as it flies ? 
Our cross and trials do but press 
The heavier for our bitterness. 


Only thy restless heart keep still, 

And wait in cheerful hope, content 
To take whate’er his gracious will, 

His all-discerning love hath sent ; 
Nor doubt our inmost wants are known 
To Him who chose us for his own. 


He knows when joyful hours are best ; 
He sends them as he sees it meet ; 

When thou hast borne its fiery test, 
And now art freed from all deceit, 

He comes to thee all unaware, 

And makes thee own his loving care. 


Nor, in the heat of pain and strife, 
Think God hath cast thee off unheard ; 
Nor that the man whose prosperous life 
Thou enviest is of him preferred ; 
Time passes, and much change doth bring, 
And sets a bound to every thing. 


All are alike before his face : 
Tis easy to our God most high 
To make the rich man poor and base, 
To give the poor man wealth and joy. 
True wonders still of him are wrought, 
Who setteth up and brings to naught. 


Sing, pray, and swerve not from his ways, 
But do thine own part faithfully ; 
Trust his rich promises of grace, 
So shall it be fulfilled in thee: 
God never yet forsook at need 
The soul that trusted him indeed. 
—Geo. Neumark. 


Attar of Rose in Turkey.—I was always 
under the impression that the attar of rose 
was made in large quantities in Persia, as well 
asin Turkey, for | remember purchasing it 
in Bushire, many years ago, under the idea 
that it was a product of that country ; but my 
host informed me that I was mistaken, and 
that the district south of Balkan was the only 
part of the world where it bas yet been pro- 
duced. The whole house was redolent with 
the scent of rose; but although the aroma is 
very penetrative in consequence of the subtle 
character of the essential oil, it is not at all 
overpowering, even when the nose is applied 
to an unstoppered bottle of the fluid. My host 
opened a cupboard which contained 30 large 
glass bottles of the attar, and told me that 1 
was looking at £12,000 worth of oil! 


of our common dog-rose, and are of the varie- 
ties known as Rosa Damascena, R. Semper- 
virens, and R. Moschata. The last-named 
affords the chief ingredient of the attar. The 
natives themselves know very little about the 
varieties, and are only concerned with the 
profits they can make out of the oil. The 
plant is cultivated by the farmers in every 
village of the district, and requires a sandy 


vn 
rhe 
flowers which produce it have the appearance, 


severe cold will kill the plants, and those of 
the whole district were destroyed in this way . 
in the year 1870. Hoar-frost, foggy and misty 
weather, are also injurious to the crops, and 
a hot temperature during the process of dis. 
tillation interferes with the yield of oil; har. 
vest commences in May, and lasts for about 
20 days. The farmer counts the buds on his 
plants, and calculates the number which will 
probably blossom daily, which he makes a 
divisor for the whole, and thus gets at the 
number of days his harvest will last. The 
flowers should be gathered before the morn- 
ing dew is off them, and then immediately be 
distilled. Herein lies the difficulty, because 
it is impossible to judge, even approximately, 
of the rapidity with which all the buds will 
blossom ; consequently, unless a very large 
staff is kept, so as to pick all the blossoms of 
a heavy crop in the short space of time that 
is available, and unless a large number of 
alembics are ready to distil them, a great 
portion of the crop, if there is a rapid blossom. 
ing, may be wasted. The yield of attar varies 
greatly, but on an average it takes 4,000 
pounds of rose-blossoms to make one pound 
of oil. The best quality of attar varies in 
price from 17 to 18 piastres the miscal, or 
15s. 4d. to 16s. 10d. per ounce; while inferior 
qualities realize from 14 to 15 piastres the 
miscal. Manufacturers frequently adulterate 
the attar with a fluid which they produce 
from certain kinds of grasses. An English 
acre produces from 4,000 pounds to 6,000 
pounds of blossoms in fair years, and 34} 
pounds of blossoms produce about 14 drachms 
of oil, which, on an average, may be said to 
be worth in the wholesale market about 4 
shillings.—Baker’s Turkey. 


The Life ofa Million.—The Registrar-Gene- 
ral has published a very interesting supple- 
ment to the thirty-fifth annual report, in which 
he estimates the march of an English genera- 


tion through life. He starts with the assumed 
fact that 1,000,000 children are born, and of 
these that 511,745 would be boys, and 488,- 
255 would be girls. 141,387 of the boys and 
121,795 of the girls will probably die before 
they are five years old. The million is thus 
reduced to 736,818. The next five years the 
deaths are few, and they are fewest of all in 
the third five years, that is between the ages of 
ten and fifteen. This fall growth of childhood 
seems to be the healthiest period in the whole 
life of a generation, but somewhat more so for 
‘boys than for girls. Then follow five years 
of somewhat more liability to disease and 
\death. This liability is still further increased 
in the next five years by consumption and 
other ailments incident to the period when 
growth has ceased. But in this whole twenty 
years, through childhood and youth, the 
million loses but 102,773 of its number, and an 
army of young men and women in almost equal 
|proportions, and 634,045 in total strength, 
crosses the dividing line of the first quarter of 
acentury. About 62,052 dic between twenty- 
five and thirty-five; the number is increased 
to 66,078 between thirty-five and forty-five; 
but between forty-five and fifty-five the num- 
ber of deaths rises to 81,800; and from fifty- 





soil on sloping ground, exposed to the rays of|five to sixty-five 112,086 will have passed 


the sun. The greatest care is bestowed upon 
its cultivation and the harvesting of the crop. 


away. The number who set out over the next 
reach of ten years is 309,029. Of these only 
This 
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remnant rapidly diminishes, and at eighty-five 
only 38,565 remain. Another ten years and 
there are on the field only 2.153 people of 
venerable age, of whom nearly nine out of ten 
will pass away without reaching the cente. 
narian’sfame. The number which will proba- 
bly cross the threshold of a second century is 
223, but none of these reach 110; for the last 
of the million will probably come to his grave 
in his 108th year.— London Paper. 


For “The Friend ” 
Philip and Rachel Price. 
“ Honor thy father and thy mother.” 

In the years 1800 and 1801, John Hall, an 
English minister, was a frequent inmate in 
the family of P. and R. Price, and his cheer- 
ful temper and pleasant humor made his com- 
pany as acceptable to the children, as were 
his religious experience and instructive con- 
versation grateful to their parents. At con- 
siderable sacrifice in leaving a young and 
numerous family, P. Price accompanied him 
in his visits to the meetings of Friends in the 
eastern part of Pennsylvania, as far as Muncy, 
Catawissa, &c., into the State of Delaware, 
and part of New Jersey. These occasions of 
absence are spoken of as seasons of trial, but 
in the end rewarded with the feeling of peace 
resulting from the discharge of apprehended 
duty. He writes, ‘“‘I do not know that I ever 
left home with my mind under more embar- 
rassments, but have since been favored to get 
into a more quiet and resigned state of mind, 
and I believe 1 never experienced a time 
wherein I felt a greater necessity of putting 
my trust in that Power which is able to carry 
us through every trying dispensation we may 
meet with.” ‘Dear John bas been much 
favored, being more enlarged than I have 
known him at any time before. The number 
of Friends (in Delaware) is generally small at 
each meeting, but many other people often 
attend, to whom the call seems much to be 
extended.” From New York, 4th mo. 15, 
1802, John Hall wrote, “I expect by this time 
thou hast heard of my coming to this place 
under a prospect of embarking for my native 
land, and can now inform thee, that through 
an humble attention to the pointings of the 
great Shepherd of Israel, | have been favored 
to see the right time to leave this country, I 
think in as clear a point of view as I did to 
come here, which | esteem a great favor, 
among many others I have been made a par- 
taker of. Though my trials have been many, 
and in depths often, yet I have no cause to 
complain, but in bumility of heart set up my 
Ebenezer, and say, Hitherto the Lord hath 
helped me. It felt solemn to my mind in 
parting with thee and thy beloved wife, to 
whom [ have felt my mind nearly united in the 
near bonds of gospel fellowship, and though 
we are parted one from another, yet are often 
present in spirit and in epistles written on 
the fleshly tablets of the heart, by the blessed 
Head of the Church. As He and His Father 
are one, even 80 we are one in the Covenant 
of Life, being made partakers of the same 
spiritual bread. My leaving the city (of Phila- 
delphia) was a solemn time to me, and I re- 
joiced in being favored with so many united 
and concurring testimonies from my dear 
friends in that place, that I left them in the 
right time; and their prayers for my preserva- 
tion were as marrow to my bones. There is 
& precious remnant in your parts to whom I 
feel my mind nearly united: May the Lord! 


THE FRIEND. 


preserve them as in the hollow of His holy 
hand.” 

In the retrospect of his American travels 
and service, John Hall wrote from “ Brough- 
ton, 11th mo. 16, 1803—Beloved friend (Philip 
Price) — Although about eighteen months 
have passed over since I conversed with thee 
through the medium of my pen, yet I can as 
sure thee that my love and affectionate regard 
for thee, thy dear Rachel, and beloved chil- 
dren, is not the least abated or worn out; for 
I can tell thee that by my fireside, and when 
in my bed, my mind frequently takes its flight 
over the great Atlantic Ocean, to visit many 
of my dear Friends; and thy habitation often 
has a large share. I often call to mind the 
many pleasant days and nights I spent with 
you and your beloved children. It was truly 
a place of rest to the sole of my foot, because 
I found the Son of Peace to be there. May 
you, my dear friends, be so far preserved as 
still to be in the abodes of peace. This will 
make amends for all. I believe you have 
your trials and exercises, as well as others for 
the Truths’ sake, and happy are they who 
continue with the Master in his afflictions. I 
believe the same promise that was formerly 
made to his disciples will be your reward,— 
‘ye are they who have continued with me in 
my tribulations, and I appoint unto you a 
kingdom.’” 


—_—_——__sa eo 


For “The Friend.” 
Across Africa.” 

“ Across Africa,” is the title of a book re- 
cently issued from the press of Harper Bros., 
New York. Its author, Verney Lovett Cam- 
eron, an officer of the British navy, is believed 
to be the first European who has succeeded 
in crossing the continent of Africa. This 
was recently performed by a journey to the 
west, from Bagamoyo, on the Zanzibar coast, 
through the southern, central portion of the 
continent, till he reached the great Lake of 
Tanganyika. Thence his course was north- 
westerly to a large river near the centre of 
this part of Africa, which he believed to be 
the same as the Congo, emptying into the 
Atlantic a thousand miles farther west. Leav- 
ing this river he proceeded in a general south- 
westwardly direction reaching the Atlantic 
coast at Benguela. The distance travelled 
was about 2500 miles, through an almost un- 
known region, inhabited by savages and wild 
beasts. The forests, jungles, and almost im- 
passable swamps met with on the route, were 
often ofa character to appal this stout-hearted 
explorer. He was several times attacked by 
a fever accompanied with a new and strange 
delirium, but through these difficulties our au- 
thor successfully struggled for a period of 
three years and five months. He was accom. 
panied at the beginning of the expedition by 
Dr. Dillon, Lieut. Murphy and Robert Moffat, 
the latter a nephew of Dr. Livingstone. Dr. 
Dillon and Robert Moffat both died of the 
fever, and Lieut. Murphy returned to the 
east coast upon the receipt of information 
that the remains of Dr. Livingstone had been 


journey on the 28th of 3d mo. 1873. 


| 


obtained, leaving V. L. Cameron to pursue} 


the journey alone. 

The primary object of the expedition was 
to search for and relieve Dr. Livingstone, but 
it was also intended that it should take a part 
in the suppression of the inhuman traffic in 
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be effectually attacked at its source in the in- 
terior of Africa only, believing that all at- 
tempts at its suppression on the coast would 
be futile. 

It is proposed to lay before the readers of 
“The Friend,” some extracts from his narra- 
tive, showing the peculiarities of this country 
and its inhabitants, and the desolation and 
destruction caused by the slave trade which 
is largely carried on between the different 
tribes of the natives. 

After many vexatious delays in getting his 
caravan together at Kikoka, a small village 
a few miles from the coast, he started on his 
ile re- 
marks: “ For two bours and a half we march- 
ed across a lovely country of rolling grass- 
land, interspersed with belts of timber, and 
every here and there small knolls crowned 
with clumps of trees and shrubs. Away on 
our right lay the chain of small hills where 
Rosako and its neighboring robber villages 
were situated, along the route which Stanley 
followed on his journey for the relief of Dr. 
Livingstone. 

‘*We camped on the top of a small knoll, 
the huts of the men being so arranged as to 
form a fence, while in the centre the tents 
were pitched and a large hut erected for stores 
and guard-room. Before sunset the donkeys 
were picketed inside the boma, and the en- 
trance closed as a defense both against wild 
beasts and robbers. 

“The men divided themselves into small 
kambis or messes, numbering from three to 
seven each, for the purposes of cooking and 
building their huts. 

“ Each kambi selects one man for duty as 
cook, while the remainder busy themselves 
in building, and by this subdivision of labor 
a camp is formed in a wonderfully short space 
of time wherever grass and suitable wood are 
plentiful. ; 

“One man cuts the ridge-pole and under- 
takes the general superintendence, while 
others prepare forked uprights and small 
sticks for rafters, provide bark to bind the 
structure together, and grass for thatch and 
bedding. Every bit of grass is carefully rooted 
out from the inside to prevent the stubs in- 
juring the mats. A thick layer of cut grass 
is also spread on the ground to form a sort of 
mattress and on this mats are laid. Some of 
the more luxurious build small kitandas, or 
bed places, to raise them above the damp 
ground.” 

After proceeding about 50 miles inland he 
remarks ;: ‘‘ | was much astonished at the total 
absence of cattle, as we noticed no tsetsé (the 
African fly), and the country seemed admir- 
ably adapted for grazing, being well watered, 
and provided with trees to afford shade dur- 
ing the heat of the day. Every plot under 
cultivation had in it a miniature hut, under 
which offerings were placed to propitiate the 
evil spirits lest they should injure the grow- 
ing crops. Several graves of chiefs, bestrewed 
with broken earthenware, were pointed out 
tome. They also had huts erected over them, 
with a small tree, usually of the cactus species, 
serving the purpose of a centre-post.” 

“On this march we first met with baobab 
trees, which may be termed the elephants or 
hippopotami of the vegetable kingdom ; their 
smallest twigs being two or three inches in 


slaves, the cruelties and atrocities of which |circumference, and their forms of the most 


the author found many opportunities of wit-! grotesque ugliness. 


This is, however toned 


nessing, and which he became convinced could down by their beautiful white flowers and the 
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tender green of their foliage.” “ Frequent/ political action recommended, may be concise- 
out-crops of sandstone and quartz were notice-|ly expressed by that vigorous Anglo-Saxon 
able, and crystalline pebbles were plentiful, | word—sTRAIGHTFORWARDNESS.” 
and the soil which was in some places of a} We take the following in reference to the 
reddish hue, was at other points a pure white|development of slavery. 
silver sand, both being covered with a con-| “Somewhat has been said, in the preceding 
siderable layer of vegetable mold. Many|chapters, of the traffic in negro slaves, as 
beautiful flowers gladdened our eyes on the|carried on by the Spanish and Portuguese. 
march, among which were tiger lilies, con-|It was in the summer of 1619, while Yeardley 
volvuli, primulas of a deep yellow, and an-|/was governor, that the curse of slavery was 
other having somewhat the appearance of a|fastened upon the ‘Old Dominion,’ and it was 
foxglove opened back.” in a Dutch man-of-war that the first instal- 
After traversing a considerable extent of|ment of twenty negroes was brought, and 
rough country, about 80 miles from the sea, |landed at Jamestown, to be sold to the planters. 
he describes the scenery as so delightful that |For many years it was almost entirely the 
they scarcely thought of fatigue. He says: |Dutch, who were concerned in bringing them 
« Ali the hills were exceedingly rocky, being |to the Virginia market. Nevertheless, their 
composed mostly of granite, but in some in- introduction was not by any means rapid, for 
stances of nearly pure quartz, but they were |at the end of thirty years after the first im- 
thickly clothed with trees wherever the ine-|portation, the proportion of negroes to whites 
qualities of the surface allowed sufficient soil jin the colony, was but one in fifty.” 
to accumulate. The greater number of the} “Among the nationscalled Christian, ofa few 
trees being acacias in full bloom, their red, |centuries ago, there was a strange discrimina- 
white, and yellow blossoms, and those of other |tion entertained as to what was fair and what 
flowering trees stood out in masses of gor-|was really wrong in the infliction of a state of 
geous color. servitude. For instance, the strangers and 
the heathens of old time were mentioned as 
having been made slaves of by the Israelites, 
For “The Friend”’ /a course sanctioned by the law of Moses; and 
‘A History of the United States of America, |thus it was agreed that when Christians came 
&c., by Josiah W. Leeds.” Phila., 1877. ve contact with such ‘heathens and strangers’ 
A notice of the merits of this work has|as the negroes, the Moors, and the Indians, 
already appeared in the columns of ‘‘The|the proper course to take with them was to 
Friend;” but it has been thought that some |place them in a condition of bondage.” 
extracts showing more fully its general scope| “The fact of the Africans being heathen, 
and the manner in which important subjects|had been esteemed a sufficient reason why 
have been treated of, would be acceptable to|they should be held as slaves; but when, 
some of the readers of this journal. In the|during Berkeley’s administration (1667), the 
preface the author thus alludes to the motives |question was raised in the assembly of Vir- 


(To be continued.) 


which led to its preparation. 

“The writer of the following pages recalls 
the fact that when he was a grammar-school 
student in the ‘City of Brotherly Love,’ it 
was the practice of the pupils in the upper 
most class, in lieu of other regular exercises, 
to rehearse the wars of their country. For 
this purpose each boy was furnished by the 
principal with a memorandum book, and re- 
quired to transcribe briefly the battles of the 
Revolution, and of the War of 1812. The re- 
view of these notes occurred so frequently, 
that, while we became very proficient concern- 
ing the battles fought by our forefathers, we 
remained extremely ignorant as to matters 
relative to the Indians (save that they were 
barbarous savages), the slaves, and other items 
of intrinsic interest bearing upon ourcountry’s 
welfare. 

“This persistent indoctrination of warlike 
ideas resulted in producing an intensely par- 
tisan feeling, so that the very name of ‘British,’ 
or ‘ Mexican,’ became a hateful sound to our 
patriotic apprehensions. Indeed, our princi- 
pal concern appeared to be, to learn how much 
greater was the battle-loss in killed and 
wounded on the part of the British, than was 
that of the Americans. It is not using too 
forcible an expression to say, that there was 


ginia, as to whether those negroes who had 
become Christians could any longer be held 
to servitude, alaw was promptly enacted that 
their freedom was not to be secured by any 
change of religion. It was also declared that 
if slaves be killed by extreme correction, the 
act should not be rated as a great crime.” 
“The first complete slave law for South 
Carolina was enacted in 1712, there being at 
that time about 6000 whites and 10,000 negroes 
in the province. It set forth that as the planta- 
tions and estates of the province could not be 
properly managed and tilled without the labor 
of negroes and other slaves, and as these lat- 
ter were a wild and barbarous people, not 
qualified to be governed by the same laws and 
practices as the whites, therefore, in order for 
the good regulation of the province and the 
security of its inhabitants, it was enacted that 
\all negroes, Indians and mulattoes, who could 





not prove that they were freemen, be made 
and declared slaves. 

“It was also ordered by this code that any 
|person finding a slave abroad without a pass, 
must chastise him, or else be liable to a penalty 
for the omission. All crimes committed by a 
slave, from thievery to murder, were punish- 
able by death, but a lesser punishment could 
be substituted. If the owner of a runaway 


begotten in our youthful minds something of|slave neglected to whip, cut off the ear, or 


the malignant sentiment of murderers. 


brand the culprit with a hot iron, then the 


“The moral loss occasioned by a state of|owner was to forfeit his claim to the slave. 


warfare, together with its exceeding expensive- 
ness, we had no conception of. To supply, in 
a measure, this lack of information, and to 
promote the knowledge of those things in the 
past and present history of our country which 
tend to its peace, prosperity and true renown, 
are the purposes of this work. 


The rale of 


The leader of a company which captured a 
runaway, received several pounds compensa- 
tion; and if any person whilst engaged in 
such service should be wounded or disabled, 
the public had to pay the damages. Ifaslave 
was to die while being punished, no penalty 
was to be inflicted, unless bloody-mindedness 


could be proved; then the murderer incurred 
a forfeit of fifty pounds.” 

Among the subjects which are frequently 
passed over with but little remark by hig. 
torians, are the numerous instances in which 
the occurrence of wars with the Indians hag 
resulted from the unprovoked aggressions of 
the whites; the happy results which haye 
followed the treatment of the Indians with 
common honesty and fairness ; and the lasting 
impressions for good which have flowed from 
the exercise towards them of the Christian 
virtues. We are glad to see that in this work, 
fucts bearing on these points have been brought 
to light, and the lessons which they teach are 
clearly presented for the consideration of the 
reader. 

In reference to the character and labors of 
David Zeisberger among the Delawares, the 
author remarks. 

‘For his success at the battle of Lake 
George, the Indian agent Johnson received 
the honor of knighthood; whilst among the 
French, the name of the Marquis of Montcalm 
was heralded with many plaudits. Neverthe- 
less, it is said of men, ‘ Ye shall know them by 
their fruits:’ and, again, ‘A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit’ Whether the work of 
the French and the English leaders in stimu- 
lating the worst passions of the Indians, was 
work for a Christian to do, or for Christian 
people to applaud, the reader can determine 
for himself. He beholds the evil fruit—the 
revenge and rapine, the devouring flames, and 
the hideous deeds of slaughter—and may 
readily decide whether such things as these 
have any part in the religion of the Christian, 
and whether glory such as this is of a sort 
acceptable in the sight of God. 

“Now while Johnson and Montcalm were 
thus teaching the red men lessons of life and 
death such as Christ and his Apostles never 
taught, a greater hero than English knight 
or French marquis, was laboring zealously, 
patiently, lovingly, in the path of Eliot and 


Brainard, striving to instruct the Indians in ° 


a far more excellent way. The name of this 
worthy was David Zeisberger, a Moravian.” 
The massacre of the “Moravian” Indians 
in Eastern Ohio in 1782, is thus commented 
on. 
“The Indians, to the number of ninety, 
being now at the mercy of the Americans, 
they were readily made prisoners, and & 
council was held to decide upon their fate. It 
was promptly determined that they should all 
be put to death; though some further debate 
ensued as to whether it would be preferable 
to set fire to the two large houses in which 
the captives were kept, and burn them alive, 
or whether to tomahawk and scalp them, 80 
'that the militia might carry back with them 
some trophies of the campaign. The latter 
plan had the preference. The Christians be- 
ing informed of their doom, began to sing, and 
to pray, and to comfort one another. Thus 
the night went by, and when the morning 
broke the militia selected two buildings which 
they called ‘slaughter-houses,’ in which they 
carried out their awful purpose: the men and 
boys were butchered in one—the women and 
babes in the other. There were in all 29 men, 
27 women and 34 children, who thus perished 
at the massacre of Gnadenhiitten, the‘ Tents of 
Grace!’” Which were Christ’s soldiers? which 
were the conquerors? and with whom was 
the glory.” 
The views of the writer in reference to wat 
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are thus expressed in treating some of the un-|calmly to ask himself: What more could 
successful negotiations which preceded the} America have done, to prevent war, than she 
outbreak of the Revolution. did do? And, since England, without doubt, 
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Pacific, and would have paid for the comple- 
tion of as mavy water-ways connecting the 
streams of the Mississippi valley with those 


«When, in 1764, Franklin, the philosopher] was clearly guilty of oppression, as well as of|of the Atlantic slope and the Great Lakes. 


and statesman, proceeded to England as the/injudicious and unjust methods of govern- 
accredited agent of Pennsylvania—and short-| ment, were not the colonies justified in resist- 
ly afterward as agent also for others of the/ing their oppressors? Now, if we answer the 
colonies—he was destined to exert a marked|latter question in accordance with the inter- 
influence upon the future of those portions of} national practice of the last fifteen centuries, 
the dominions of Britain which he represented.| we may promptly say that the colonies were 
Being examined before the House of Com-}justified in making war to secure their politi- 
mons, whose members desired a definite state-|cal rights; but on the other hand, if we are 
ment of the pending difficulties, the direct-|to answer it according to the Gospel rule, as 
ness and freedom of his testimony were largely| well as the Christian practive of the first three 
instrumental in procuring the repeal of the|centuries of our era, we must as certainly say 
obnoxious Stamp Act. that our ancestors had no right to make war 

“By addresses published in the papers of|upon the plea that they were unjustly taxed 
London, giving calm and lucid expositions of|and treated. For, the methods of protest and 


In brief, had wise and peaceful counsels pre- 
vailed, we might have been a really united 
people, and thus the fearful record of loss in 
men and money, in social and political mo- 
rality, would not be now what we know too 
well that it is.” 
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“ No man liveth to himself.” This declara- 
tion of the Apostle is demonstrably true, 


the effect of English legislation upon the| prayer, of appeal and patient endurance of|whether applied to the righteous or to the 


commercial industries of the colonies, he en-| wrong, still remained open, and such sort 
deavored to work a change in the tone of feel-jalone are the weapons which the Christian 
ing toward America. He instanced the fact|}may use to battle against tyranny. ‘The 
that if American merchants wished to obtain| weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but 


commodities direct from a Mediterranean| mighty through God to the pulling down of|are brought into contact. 


port, these must be carried a long voyage out| strongholds.’ ” 

of the way, in order that the cargo might be} In concluding a sketch of the late civil war 
first landed and re-shipped in London, and|the writer observes. 

that thus a few favored merchants there might} “No more that a mere outline of the War 
reap their commissions. And although iron|of the Rebellion has been given. There were 
was found everywhere in America, and nails} numerous cavalry raids, hundreds of battles 
and steel were greatly in demand, he showed/and skirmishes, and many encounters upon 


wicked. We cannot so shut ourselves out 
from intercourse with our fellow beings, but 
that our influence either for good or for evil, 
will more or less affect some with whom we 
The governing 
principle of our lives and conduct, cannot be 
altogether circumscribed within ourselves. 
Its power will be manifested by the fruit it 
brings forth in us, and the leaven of its influ- 
ence will reach to others who may be brought 
where they behold or are obliged to feel the 
course of life produced. Consciously or un- 





how a very few manufacturers had obtained| the rivers and ocean, of which no mention can|consciously, therefore, we may be affecting 


an act of parliament, totally prohibiting the|here be made. 


Neither has anything been |the eternal interests of some of our fellow can- 


erection of slitting-mills or steel-furnaces in| said of the work of the Sanitary Commission ;|didates for a happy eternity. 


the colonies. And in the same manner even|of the employment of colored soldiers in the 


the hat-makers of England had prevailed to|army; of the conscription, and the disturb-|exemplified in the family circle. 


How strikingly do we sometimes see this 
Some one 





obtain an act in their favor; restraining the|ances in Northern cities in opposition to it;|ofa family that has been comparatively little 
business in the colonies in order to oblige the) of the great riot in New York and the massa-|restrained by the yoke which Christ lays upon 
Americans to send the beaver-skins to Britain,| cre of negroes; of the terrible privations and | the evil indulgence of the natural propensities 
and buy back the made-up hats, increased in!|sufferings of the Union prisoners confined in |—the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye and 
price with double-charge of transportation. | the warehouses and prison-pens of the South,|the pride of life—overcome by the pleadings 


“These, and many other cogent reasons why | and, in a less degree, of the sufferings of Con-jof Divine Grace, yields to the heavenly re- 


the Jaws of trade and of administration for|federates at the North, together with a hun- 
the colonies, should be altered, were presented | dred other of the dire consequences of the war. 
by Franklin to the notice of the public and|A few statistics will merely be adduced for 
the rulers of England during the ten years|the purpose of comparison, that we may see 
that he remained in that country. And when|whether the whole country would not have 
in the autumn of 1774, news arrived of the| been a great gainer if it had adopted the plan 
assembling of an American Congress for con-| of compensated emancipation, and extirpated 
cert of action, he was unwearied in his efforts,| the evil ofslavery at a money price far greater 
by private conversations, by published articles|}even than the thousand million of dollars 
and by letters to statesmen, to induce the} which it was proposed should be paid. 

government to change its measures, giving it} ‘The whole number of men enrolled in the 
as his belief that notwithstanding the attach-| Northern army was about 2,650,000. It is 
ment of the colonies to the mother country,| estimated that 300,000 men of each army 
yet a continuance in the same arbitrary course] perished in battle, or by disease in camps and 
must alienate them entirely. 


Barclay, prominent members of the Society| altogether to 400,000. This would make a 
of Friends, in London, he prepared a carefal| total of 1,000,000 men as the actual loss to 
statement ofa plan of reconciliation. William|the country. 

Pitt (Lord Chatham) had himself prepared} “The money cost of the war, to both sides, is 
another and somewhat similar plan, and after | estimated at $6,000,000,000. In order to meet 
several consultations with Franklin, it was|the yearly interest on the National Debt, 
submitted to parliament, but was by that body| which was increased from 60 millions in 1860, 
hastily rejected. Yet Franklin’s private inter-| to 2600 millions in 1865, the people were taxed 
views with the ministers of state and influ-|to an extent to which the taxation by the 
ential citizens did not cease; while Fother-| British crown, in the preceding century, bore 
gill, Barclay and others, frankly condemning|no comparison. Stamps were required on 
the injustice of their own countrymen, were | deeds, leases, receipts, checks and many other 
unremitting in endeavors to secure a com-| documents, beside on a great variety of manu- 
promise and avoid the effusion of blood. Never-|factured goods. A moiety of the debt incurred 
theless, their efforts proved unavailing ; and|for, and the loss sustained by, the war, would 


hospitals; and that the number crippled, or} 
“Being urged by Dr. Fothergill and David| permanently disabled by disease, amounted | 


quirements, takes up the daily cross and fol- 
lows Christ in the regeneration. Soon the 
influence of the life of righteousness is felt in 
jsome measure throughout the whole band. 
It may be that the others are not willing to 
make the sacrifices which they see have been 
called for to prove the sincerity of the coven- 
‘ant made between the soul of the one that has 
given up to love and serve the omnipotent 
Saviour, and which, or others similar, they 
feel they will have to make if they resign all 
conformity to the world, and become the self- 
denying disciple of a crucified Redeemer ; but 
the humble, consistent life in their midst, is 
felt to be loud preaching, and however they 
may persist in gratifying their natural aver- 
sion to walking in the strait and narrow way 
that alone leadeth unto eternal blessedness, 
yet the power of the good example, testified 
to at times by the witness for God in the se- 
icret of their souls, has a restraining influence, 
and often predisposes to listen, as in the cool 
of the day, to the still small voice querying, 
|Where art thou? Thus, in many instances, 
ithe faithfulness of one, has been a means, 
under the providence of Him who is ever 
watching over the workmanship of his hand 
for good, of stimulating others to bring glory 
to their Father who is in heaven, by entering 
and abiding in the highway of holiness. 

On the other hand, where a family, whether 


| 


| 





| 
| 
| 


Franklin,departing from England in the spring| have paid for all the slaves ; would have pro- | from the force of education, and the preserva- 
of 1775, arrived in America only to find that) vided all the illiterate whites and blacks of tive effect of proper association, or, 1t may be 


war had been actually begun. the South with the requisite facilities for ob- 


“It is well worth while, at this momentous | taining an education; would have built balf- 


epoch in our country’s history, for the student 


|from a sense in the individual members of the 
‘restraints of religion, has been kept, in some 


a-dozen railways from the Atlantic to the good measure, as “a garden enclosed,” and a 


well-grounded hope was entertained by those 
whose greatest joy it is to see the children 
‘‘ walking in the Truth,” that the seed of the 
kingdom would there take root, grow up and 
bear much fruit, if one of the parents, or one 
of the children—though more especially the 
former—begin to show laxity or indifference 
in maintaining the restraining, crucifying 
principles and practices of the gospel, the 
power of God unto salvation, how soon does 
the example set give currency to compliance 
with the spirit of the world within the house- 
hold, and, unless mercifully preserved by the 
powerful visitations of the Holy Spirit, how, 
almost invariably do other members of the 
family—especially the poor children, who 
naturally look to their parents for direction 
and example—slide into the ways and maxims 
of the unregenerate, copy after the fashions, 
the follies and the amusements of the gay 
multitude that walk in the broad way, ap- 
parently forgetting that it leads to darkness 
and to death. It is true that each one is ac- 
countable to the Judge of quick and dead, 
and each one must work out his own soul’s 
salvation with fear and trembling, but never- 
theless, “No man liveth to himself,” and 


the influence of our example imposes a fear- 
ful responsibility upon each one of us, and 
brings home the importance of the obligation, 
‘‘Whether we eat or whether we drink or| 
whatsoever we do, do all to the glory of God.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Strates.—The Life-saving Service fulfils} 


the purpose expressed by its name, as is shown by the 
report of its operations last year. Out of 1253 lives im- 


lems proportion of property was also recovered. This 
does not represent all the work of our Government in 


the protection of travellers by sea from the dangers of | 


our coast. The Signal Service, with its cautions to 
vessels not to leave port because of a coming storm, pro- 
bably saves as many lives. The work in both services 
is well done, and it is gratifying to learn that the re- 
cent improvement in the apparatus for throwing a shot 
line over wrecks is likely to make the Life Saving Ser- 
vice still more efficient. 

The steamer Florence, Captain Tyson, of Polaris 
fame, commander, will sail from New London on the 
20th inst., as the advance of the proposed polar-colony 
scheme of Arctic exploration inaugurated by Captain 
Howgate. All the funds are in hand, and everything 
necessary to its success has been provided with great 
care by Captain Howgate. 

A Washington despatch says the President will soon 
direct the issuing of orders to withdraw all the United 
States troops from the South except such as may be 
necessary for garrison duty. The troops so withdrawn 
will be either transferred to service in the West or be 
sent to the Rio Grande. 

The credentials of General Mata, from Mexico, have 
been presented to the Cabinet for consideration. The 
Government is not inimical to the recognition of Diaz, 
and the question of the border troubles will not be 
affected, as the President and Secretary of State will 
enforce a respect for American soil. 

The diplomatic difficulty between the United States 
and Venezuela has been amicably settled. The Vene- 


zuelan Government has formally withdrawn its note of 


Ist mo. 28th, which caused the departure of Minister 
Russell from Caracas, and such questions as remain 
will be discussed in a friendly manner. 

One of the industries which has suffered most from 
the California drought has been bee culture. This has 
been carried on very successfully of late in the southern 
part of the State ; but so complete has been the destruc- 
tion of bee feeding plants that it is doubtful whether 
the business will pay again for a long time. 

Macon, Ga., has an ice factory that. manufactures 
10,000 pounds of ice daily, at a cost to consumers of 
one cent per pound. 

In accordance with a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the Government officers in 
charge of public work will make their contracts and 
have the work performed upon the ten-hour basis. All 


THE FRIEND. 


employés who desire to make eight hours a day’s work, 


will be paid for the eight hours only. 

The State Department is informed that the steamer 
Northcote, constructed for the navigation of the Sas- 
.katchewan river, started from Cedar Lake, above the 
Grand Rapids, at its mouth, on the 4th of 5th mo., as- 
cended the stream to Fort Edmonton, and returned to 
Cedar Lake within thirty days. The success of the 


first translation of the Bible into the Russian vernaen. 
lat, approved by the Czar as head of the Greek Church 
and by the Church itself, has been completed only 
within the present year. 

Greece has 101 journals and periodical publications, 
or one for each 14,434 inhabitants. The number of 
political journals is 82, of which 36 appear at Athens, 

In the British House of Commons, recently, Sir 


trip is considered as favorable to the development of |Stafford Northcote, Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 


trade in that section, and likely to be of benefit to the 
railways of Northern Minnesota. 

During the past week storms of unusual severity 
have visited many sections of the United States, causing 
great destruction of property and some loss of life. 

The villages of Pensaukee and Coullardville, in 

Oconto county, Wis., were devastated by a tornado on 
First-day night. In Pensaukee, the Gardner Hotel, a 
school-house and twenty-eight dwellings were demol- 
‘ished; six persons were killed and ten injured. In 
Coullardville, seventeen houses and barns were dam- 
aged, The total loss on property is estimated at 
$300,000. 

An anticipated change of channel in the Missouri 
river, above Omaha, took place-on First-day morning. 
Through the “ cut-off,” which is six hundred feet wide, 
a large volume of water was pouring, and the levee on 
the Omaha side was in danger. 

A new reservoir, at Athol, Massachusetts, situated on 
a hill 250 feet above the main village, give way last 


First-day afternoon, under the pressure of a volume of 


water which had just been emptied into it. The tor- 
rent rushed down to the village, half a mile distant, 
and into Beaver Brook, which it swelled. Several mill 


jreply to a question, said the object in sending the 
Mediterranean fleet to Besika Bry was that it is and 
would be a convenient station. The position was cen. 
jtral, enabling the commander to communicate easily 
with the Ambassador at Constantinople and the home 
Government. As to why the fleet was not sent to the 
Suez Canal, the Chancellor said it was because it wag 
not a convenient central position, and, besides, there 
was no reason why more than one ship should be 
stationed at the Suez Canal. The fleet at Besika Bay 
numbers seven iron-clads and one frigate. 

The Standard prints the following: “ Portugal hay. 
ing consented to act with England in suppressing the 
slave trade on the Mozambique coast, a British cruiser 
has been ordered thither. She will carry a Portuguese 
official, visit all the haunts of the slavers, and be em- 
powered to search suspicious vessels, even when carry- 
ing Portuguese colors.” 

Accounts from the Bombay famine districts are daily 
i\growing better. Rain is plentiful, and the sowing of 
crops is beginning. The position in Madras is still 
very grave. Over a million persons are on the relief 
works or gratuitously fed. 

Delegates bearing a protest from the late Government 


dams were carried away, the roads were badly washed, jof the Transvaal Republic against British annexation, 
and considerable damage was done to property along |had an interview lately with Lord Caernirvan, who in- 
the stream. The reservoir was built by contract, and|formed them that it was impossible to reverse the de- 


perilled by shipwreck only 39 were lost, and a very| 


accepted by the town authorities on the 7th. 

The debt statement for the Sixth month shows a de- 
crease in the public debt for the month, of nearly three 
and one quarter million dollars, and for the fiscal year 
of $39,281,122. 
the reduction made the preceding fiscal year, and fully 
six millions in excess of the amount required to pay 
the sinking fund. The coin balance, after deducting 
coin certificates, accrued debt and interest is $17,183,- 
403, of this amount $2,868,102 is subsidiary silver coins, 
which, being deducted, leave the actual gold balance, 
against which thereare no liabilities, $14,315,301. Com- 
pared with the same period of last year the gold bal- 
ance shows an increase of about twelve millions of dol- 
lars. The currency balance is nearly sixteen millions, 
of which about one half is held for the redemption of 
fractional currency. The reduction in legal tenders for 
the month was #648,248, and for the year more than 
ten millions. The reduction in fractional enrrency for 
the month was $803,793, and for the year over fourteen 
millions. The amount of fractional currency reported 
by the Commission to have been lost—eight million 
dollars—has not been deducted from the amount out- 
standing, which is now reported to be less than twenty 
and one-half millions. During the year there has been 
made in the amount necessary to pay the annual in- 
terest on the public debt as a result of the funding 
operation, a reduction of $1,943,625. 

The aggregate revenue receipts for the fiscal year 
were $271,325,677, which were made up as follows. 
From customs, $130,439,419 ; internal revenue, $118,- 
438,278 ; miscellaneous, $22,447,980. 

Compared with last year this shows a falling off in 
revenue of over $16,000,000. The receipts from cus- 
toms fell over $17,500,000, and the internal revenue 
receipts increased about $2,000,000. The ordinary ex- 
penditures were $146,454,432, which is nearly $12,- 
000,000 less than the expenditures for the preceding 
fiscal year. These figures do not include interest on 
the public debt. 

The number of deaths in Philadelphia for the week 
ending 7th mo. 7th, was 403, being 65 more than for 
the previous week, and 215 less than for the correspond- 
ing week of 1876. Of the 403, 238 were under five 
years of age. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 10th inst. Cotton, 124.128 ets. Flour, $6.75 a 
$9.25, the latter being for Minnesota choice. Bran, 
$18 a $19 per ton. Wheat dull and lower; Penna red, 
$2.00 ; amber, $2.10; white, $2.15; new Delaware and 
Maryland, $1.75 a $1.85. Rye, 76 a 80 cts. Corn 
firmer, 59 a 63 cts. Oats dull, 39 a 47 cts., the latter 
for fancy. Cheese, 4 a 9} cts., the latter for N. York 
factory choice. Beef cattle, sales of 3500 head at from 
33 a 7} cts. as to quality. Sheep, sales of 8900 head at 
from 3} a 5} cts. Lambs, 7 a8 cts. Hogs, 3700 head, 
at from 6} to 7} cts. 

ForEIGN.—It is mentioned as a notable fact that the 


| 


| 





cree of annexation, but he would hear any representa. 
tion from them relative to the administration of the 
Province, with pleasure. 

The French crops are reported to be good, especially 


This is over ten millions in excess of|in Central France; around Blois, the harvest promises 


to be better than for the last sixty years, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A well qualified teacher of the Latin and Greek 
languages, will be wanted at the opening of the next 
session, 10th mo. 29th. Apply to 

Joseph Passmore, Goshenville, Chester Co., Pa. 
John E. Carter, 624 South 24th St., Philada. 
or Wm. Evans, 252 South Front St., ” 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A suitably qualified Friend is wanted as Governor, 
at the opening of the next session. 
Application may be made to 
William Biddle, No. 220 S. Fourth St., Philada, 
Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, N. J. 
Joseph Passmore, Goshenville, Penna. 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorTH- 
tneton, M. D. ; 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Drep, on the 20th of 5th mo. 1877, Estuer, wife of 
Elisha Brackin, at their residence, Concord, Belmont 
county, Ohio, in the 76th year of her age, a member of 
Concord Particular and Short Creek Monthly Meeting. 
This dear Friend was firmly attached to the doctrines 
and testimonies of our religious Society as held by early 
Friends. For several years she suffered much bodily 
affliction, yet whenever of ability to do so, and often . 
when her feeble frame seemed unequal to the exertion 
she met with her friends for the solemn purpose of 
Divine worship, desiring her family to lay aside the 
hindering things of time, and be faithful in the per- 
formance of this important duty. Her last illness was 
a lingering, suffering one, which she endured with much 
patience, being very grateful forthe kind attention of her 
friends ; yet she often seemed desirous to be relea' 
if it was the Divine will, saying, “ She thought she had 
|an evidence she was prepared for the solemn change.” 
A comforting hope and assurance is felt that in merey 
she has been permitted to exchange the trials of time 
for a never ending eternity of rest and peace. 





‘WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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